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the assertion proven. Not being proven, it is a source of double 
confusion. It diverts attention from the immediate problem in 
hand, and lands it in a bog of sophistry. 

We may recognize, however, with gratitude, and study with 
profit, the positive work which Kant has accomplished. He has 
determined the nature, conditions, and limitations of pure physical 
or sensible knowledge. He has shown that the knowledge of the 
human spirit is not to be compassed by the methods of such science 
or by any mere analysis accomplished through empirical psychol- 
ogy. And by showing that knowledge, even upon its lowest, 
sensible terms, implies a combining and illuminating activity of 
mind, he has done the work of a hero in undermining sensational 
psychology, and even the dogmatic metaphysics which rest on it, 
and in which, too, Kant himself continues, in too great a measure, 
complacently to rest ; he is really, however unconsciously, point- 
ing all the while, in a way which is most significant for the thought- 
fully observant mind, to the philosophic conception of being, as 
ideal, universal, spiritual, and self-knowing power, and not atomic, 
impenetrable, and unknowable "substance." 



THE KESULTS OF THE KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

BT M8S. JCLtA Wi.RD HOWI. [rEAD AT TBE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPBT, AUGUST 

6, 1881.] 

When this topic was first assigned me by an oflScer of this 
school, I felt great pleasure at the thought tiiat I might be able 
to render a most willing homage to a master to whose great ser- 
vices I have long felt myself personally much indebted. This 
feeling of pleasure was followed by one of dismay when I consid- 
ered the historic scope of the task to be undertaken. Our own 
study of an author may give us a satisfactory idea of his merits. 
But to analyze the intellectual history of t' e last hundred years 
and find the Kantian element wherever it was present, would re- 
quire a very voluminous course of reading, and an assured judg- 
ment. 1 happen also to have read very tew comments upon hiui, 
or on the modern German philosophy generally. Difficult as is 
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the study of these profound thinkers, I have always found it easier 
to understand them at first hand than with the help of some other 
metaphysician's interpretation. With the author himself, we read 
and reread. Presently the sense and coherence of his statements 
explain themselves to us. But the commentator, especially if he 
have any original metaphysics of his own, will he very apt to mix 
them with the essence of the master of whom he treats. 

In approaching tliis subject, I have made such use of comment 
and history as my limited time would permit. I have ascertained 
that the Kantian philosophy has been little known at first hand 
in England. Coleridge and Sir William Hamilton have been 
its chief expositors. Of these, the first certainly transmitted 
it in a form modified by his own mental peculiarities, while it is 
hardly to be supposed that the second gave it exactly as it gives 
itself. In France, Degerando has given the best exposition of it 
in his " History of Philosophical Systems." 

I do not know how far it. may have been read and commented 
upon in Italy. The only metaphysics that I have known of in 
that country are those of Aristotle and the scholastics among con- 
servative thinkers, and the little knot of Hegelians who reside in 
or emanate from Naples. In Germany itself, Kant has been much 
laid out of sight beneath the voluminous and varied writings of his 
successors. The watchword of the foremost philosophy of to-day 
in that country is: "Back to Kant." Nor is there anything 
shametul in this retrogression to the ashes of a master long dead 
and sometimes forgotten. The soul of such a master is a deep 
source of life and light. Society uses and wastes such intellectual 
capital as she has. She must often return to kindle her torch at 
the fires by which she lighted it. A true and deep philosophy, 
moreover, weaves itself but slowly into the life of the world. It 
may be received with quick enthusiasm, but even if this should 
spread to the four corners of the globe, the understanding and 
application of its principles might be the work of centuries. It 
oftener happens that the appearance of a new philosophy is hailed 
by no such outburst of good-will, but is greeted more after the 
manner in which the London " Pnnch " represents two colliers as 
treating a stranger who happened to pass near them. 

"D'ye know 'un, Bill ? " says one. 

" No, I don't," says the other. 
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" 'Eave 'arf a brick at 'un, then," rejoins the first. 

It is, perhaps, through this very savagery that philosophy is 
most largely introduced to the knowledge that most people get of 
it. With more polite habits of thought we shall rather take for 
our motto the line of Hamlet : 

" Then, as a stranger, give it welcome." 

In this country, I find that the early Unitarian divines were 
not students of Kant, nor even of German literature. Drs. Kirk- 
land, Buckminster, Norton, and Channing drew none of their in- 
spiration immediately from this source. I opine that Dr. Hedge 
and the historian Bancroft are the only well-known Americans 
who were familiar with the Kantian philosophy fifty years ago. 
Both of those gentlemen received their early education in Ger- 
many, and brought this acquisition back with them, bringing also 
a knowledge of its value. The Massachusetts Transcendentalists 
were inspired by an enthusiasm for German literature, which some 
of them studied in its own tongue, and more, probably, in transla- 
tions. Among these, Mr. Ripley was certainly a reader of phi- 
losophies, although to him metaphysics were more valuable as an 
element of general culture than congenial as a special pursuit. To 
the greater number, even among the Transcendentalists, the Ger- 
man philosophy was best known through that mediative office of 
poetry, of which Mr. Alcott spoke so aptly the other day. Goethe, 
himself a student and admirer of Kant, was the medium through 
which the Germanic influence flowed most largely into the mind 
of this country. Margaret Fuller was especially a reader of Goethe, 
Theodore Parker no doubt perceived the importance of German 
literature at an early period of his culture. It was interesting for 
us to learn from Mr. Sanborn, the other day, that an article, writ- 
ten by Parker, in " Tlie Dial," first directed the attention of Mr, 
Harris to the" study of the German philosophers. But the merit 
of first introducing Kant to students in America belongs to Dr. 
Hedge, who in 1833 published in the " Christian Examiner" an 
article on Coleridge in which he had much to say concerning 
German philosophy. Dr. Hedge, in a letter lately written to me, 
tells me of this, and adds that, long after the appearance of this 
paper, Parker wrote to him asking for information on the subject. 

I my.seH' remember in my early youth to have heard the late 
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Rev. Leonard Woods speak with great glee of a commencement 
part at Harvard in which it was suggested that the German Kant 
should have a C, instead of a K, for his initial. This truly medi- 
aeval man never got beyond the philosophy of the schoolmen. 
Such logic as was in them led him to the conclusion that the Pope 
of Rome was Christ's true representative on earth, and though he 
remained outwardly a Congregationalist, and the president of a 
Congregationalist college, his ideal millennium would have been 
the supremacy everywhere of a stolid and shaven priesthood. 

I remember also an Episcopal divine, very prominent in his time, 
who frowned with great severity upon my early study of the Ger- 
man language. He assured me that modern German literature 
had done more to undermine the religion of the community than 
any other known agent. "Avoid it, turn from it, and pass away ! " 
was his exhortation. I asked him if he understood the German 
language. He replied : " Not at all." I could not help further 
asking how he could possibly form an opinion concerning a litera- 
ture whose language was unknown to him, and of which, as he 
also told me, he knew little through translations. I need not say 
that he found my question very impertinent. 

In the impossibility of ascertaining by historical data when, 
where, and how the philosophy of Kant has penetrated into the 
world of modern thought, I may, perhaps, be allowed to follow 
the method of general induction, and to say briefly where I see 
his influence and where I do qot see it. To begin, I am quite 
sure that the statesmen and politicians of Christendom are very 
little acquainted with it, and only less with one other thing, viz. : 
the true meaning of the Christian religion. I am also sure that 
Kant has been but little studied in England. Much that is irra- 
tional and illogical in English politics and in English society 
would bj' this time begin to resolve itself into true order and 
harmony if the Kantian philosophy were well underetood by the 
teachers of that country. 

If Kant's philosophy had been understood in France, that coun- 
try would have been spared both Napoleons. The revolution 
would have been intelligent and bloodless. But, oh ! where can 
it be less understood than in Germany itself, where to-day men of 
education say : " Give us the sword in preference to the tribunal." 

What an " if" was that which I mentioned just now ! If every 
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country were governed upon principles of true philosophy, where 
would be war and crime, the scourges of the human race ? 

And here we may ask what the influence of any pliilosopher 
can be in his own time, and after it ? Truly, the influence of 
philosophical opinions is very wonderful when one considers the 
thoughtless stupidity of masses of men, the ineptitude even of the 
studious for abstract considerations, and the difficult and involved 
character of metaphysical procedures. There must be subtle and 
intangible processes, whereby, as in the invisible fertilization of 
plants, the fine efBluvium of philosophic minds penetrates the 
common thought of the age, and is likely even to modify the men- 
tal operations of the classes who never heard of philosopher or 
philosophy. 

History furnishes much to justify this assertion, I at least learn 
from it that very important social and political results can often 
be traced to the teaching of certain philosophers. Wisdom crieth 
in the streets, and no one gives heed to her warnings. The city 
melts away, the race is exiled. "Wisdom survives, and her warn- 
ing is handed down to later generations by those who in their time 
could not profit by it. Here I must quote the inspired line of 

Mr. Emerson : 

" One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost." 

Wonderful truth! The Divine, knowing the value of its own 
utterances, appoints for each some abiding-place, from which, in 
due time, it reappears, is recognized, and remembered. 

One of the visible and tangible results of Kant's philosophy 
was to beget a series of doctrinaires, whose list, already long, is 
by no means to be considered as ended in our time. These think- 
ers seem to have given especial heed to the master's declaration 
that a true student of philosophy must, above all, learn to phi- 
losophize for himself. After Kant, and from him, sprang Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling. From these fathers, sons too of such a father, 
what widespread ramifications may be traced in the world of 
thought to-day ! In the domain of philosophy proper, behold 
St. Louis and Concord clasping hands across the Western Con- 
tinent. 

Philosophy produces some of its most important effects outside of 
its own immediate domain. It is a leaven which leavens the whole 
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lump, and while we descant npon its mischievous innovations, our 
own bread, just drawn from the oven, is full of them. The de- 
struction of the mythical shams and assumptions which have been 
so long imposed upon the world in the guise of religious truth 
was assured from the day on which Kant made evident the utter 
futility of the postulates upon which they were made to rest. The 
strong, simple, indisputable truths which he dared to utter have 
largely freed religion from the venerable falsities which were once 
installed and homaged everywhere. From the east to the west of 
this vast continent, from its northern to its southern limit, wher- 
ever liberal Christianity or free religion is preached, the work of 
this great master is multiplied and perpetuated. Those who igno- 
rantly deride him know not that they owe to him a great, an ines- 
timable boon, viz. : the philosophical confirmation of their religious 
freedom. Praise and thanks are due to him, in sceeuld sceculorum. 
For philosophy is she that shutteth and no man openeth, that 
openeth and no man shutteth. And Kant's logic of limitations 
closes the door of spurious authority, and opens that of candid 
enquiry leading to true judgment. 

The world that knows Kant is very different from that which 
knows him not. The present age has been said to be " nothing 
if not philosophical." Most people whom we know, perhaps, rea- 
son more or less, affirming, denying, inventing, supplementing, 
with a mingling of good faith, activity, and intelligence which 
belongs to this time. 

Where question runs into scepticism, and belief into enthusi- 
asm, there we feel the sequence of the great master, Kant, to be 
broken. Of the materialists and agnostics of to-day, the first 
have ignored and the second have misunderstood him. lie be- 
longs in the Christian sequence, not out of it. 

To think at all for one's self is an act of freedom. Descartes 
said : " Oogito, ergo sum.'''' He might better have said : Delibero, 
ergo liheror. Consistent, harmonious freedom comes out of 
thought trained and disciplined, square set upon square, and cor- 
ner fitted to corner. An intelligent world will give us a world of 
equalized conditions, a world in which human values shall be 
recognized, and human labor wisely apportioned and duly hon- 
ored. Christ, and the Christ-like souls who culminated in him, 
have given us the devout, prophetic vision of this world, the New 
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Jerusalem coining down from heaven. But Kant lias surveyed it 
before us with the square and plummet of philosophy. And 
having received both the ideal vision, and the practical plan and 
measurement of a truly wise society, mankind can now begin to 
labor intelligently for a happiness which shall at once be compre- 
hensive and consistent with itself. 

I find in Degerando's account of the Kantian philosophy the 
statement that it was at first received with comparative indiffer- 
ence, and was afterwards adopted with unexampled enthusiasm, 
creating a revolution in the' whole domain of philosophy. A 
third stage still awaited it, in which it gave rise to a new and 
violent polemic, friends and foes meeting each other with singular 
acerbity, when one considers the abstract character of the proposi- 
tions contended for and against. The most intelligent of its friends, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Reinhold, while standing by it with their 
might, yet added much of their own to complete, each in his own 
way, what appeared to them wanting in the work of the master. 
As Degerando has given a much better account of the Kantian 
pliilosophy than has as yet appeared in our own language, I will 
venture to quote one or two of his judgments concerning it, which 
are interesting as coming from so admirable a Frenchman, writing 
at a time so near the life of his subject. He says, then : 

" Tlie Professor of Konigsberg united in himself the greater part 
of the qualities essential to the author of a great revolution in phi- 
losophy : the vast coup dCmil which enables one to gather and to 
arrange a great variety of information ; the art of finding for 
one's self new points of view even in ideas already familiar ; the 
power of analysis which leads to the most subtle distinctions ; the 
strength of combination which establishes systems ; the boldness 
which puts unexpected questions ; the address which avoids great 
difficulties ; the regularity which delights in classifications ; the se- 
verity which commands the respect and confidence of men ; finally, 
the habits of a mind familiar with the depths of all departments 
of learning, the encyclopaedic genius which, in an enlightened age, 
is indispensable for giving laws to the motive science upon which 
all others depend." 

Degerando is not a Kantian. His sense of justice compels him 
to give Kant so much praise as this. But, seeking for a per contra, 
lie remarks that, while the Kantian doctrine satisfied some of the 
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legitimate needs of the human mind, it also, and still more promi- 
nently, flattered the weaknesses of human nature. The vanity of 
neophytes was gratified, he thinks, by the use of the obscure and 
difficult nomenclature of Kant, and ordinary minds lost sight of 
their own mediocrity when they found themselves summoned to 
exercise the lofty functions which he assigns to human thought. 
This praise and this dispraise are alike interesting. Tlie first is 
just, the second I think most undeserved. A smattering of phi- 
losophy is as dangerous as are all the illusions of a fancied knowl- 
«dge. But the Kantian writings seem to me as little calculated 
as any that I know of to feed the self-love of sciolists. They are 
a dead letter to those who do not study them deeply, and the 
vanity of the student is not flattered by the difficulty of mastering 
a subject. Degerando mentions various reasons which would tend 
to keep a Kantian student always faithful to the traditions of his 
master. One of these will make us smile. He says that the 
greater number of those who have mastered the system will, in so 
doing, exhaust their intellectual faculties to such a degree that 
they will not possess the energy necessary to a critical judgment 
of its doctrines. And this suggests a danger which this school of 
philosophy would do well to keep in mind. Are the minds of 
pupils here to be so exhausted in following the thoughts of others 
that no man shall have power left to know what he thinks him- 
self? Do let me, then, suggest that, as the physician stands by, 
in cases of flogging, to see that; the vital energies of the person 
suffering punishment shall not sink too low under the operation ; 
do then, I pray, let there always be here a psyehiatros who, after 
a difficult exposition of Kant or Hegel, shall go about among the 
hearers and ascertain what sense they have left. 

" I wrong myself and them to jest." 

This French apergu seems to me to miss the whole honest, helpful 
intention which pervades the Kantian writings — the democratic 
desire that all who care to investigate the mysteries of thought 
shall really be guided to their simplest solution, the conservative 
warning that this solution cannot avail in any case without labori- 
ous study. The categorical imperative of duty does not commend 
itself as a statement to the Frenchman's mind. But here, perhaps, 
we come upon a national difference. The Germanic idea of right 
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is the hammer of Thor — simple, direct, absolute. The Gallic ideai 
has a vague enthusiasm, and a more vague conviction. 

It will not be expected that I should here attempt any detailed 
exposition either of the Kantian system or of those which Fichte,. 
Schelling, and Hegel founded upon it. I suppose that the depart- 
ment of historical metaphysics is well looked to in this school of phi- 
losophy, and that most of my hearers are well up in these matters. 

I am unAvilling to speak at all of Hegel's philosophy in this 
place, because you have quite recently had a very full account of 
it from one who is himself an expert in the use of its difficult 
methods. It is now many years since I have wrestled with an 
Hegelian book. I remember having read with great interest the 
^sthetik. I remember also Hegel's Logic, which I borrowed 
from Theodore Parker, and over which I made many despairing- 
efforts. Parker himself told me at last that he thought the work 
scarcely worth the great trouble of studying, or, as he said, of 
enucleating it. I found it impossible to get any clear idea of a 
system of thought from the Hegelian books, and so relinquished 
them with a sigh of incapacity. Possibly if I had studied them 
in their true order, after reading Kant and Fichte, I might have- 
understood them better. 

Having made this confession with regard to Hegel, I will only 
say two things more about him. One of them is, that I find in 
one of Schelling's works, in which Kant and Fichte are much 
appreciated, the mention of a philosophy " much more mechanical 
and less genial than that of Fichte," and of a dialectic so difficult 
that a considerable number of Germans in following it " had come 
to seek no longer the grist at the mill, but only the clatter of the 
mill-wheel." 

I will only add to those unimportant remarks a brief reminis- 
cence of a conversation which I held twenty years ago with Fran- 
cis Lieber, well known as a college dignitary, and eminent as a 
writer on political economy. He had attended Hegel's lectures in 
his youth, remembered his unpleasant accent and manner, and 
particularly recalled the acerbity with which he on one occasion 
desired " those foolish young men who had latterly taken part in a 
battle against the French forces " to leave his lecture-room, and re- 
turn there no more. Lieber thoxight, as I did, that Kant was the 
greater man of the two, and shared the general impression that 
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Hegel had never desired to make himself clearly nr/ierstood. I 
mention this conversation because one does not every day receive 
so near or so clear an impression of an eminent philosopher. 

Concerning Fichte, I will trust myself to say something, very 
briefly, and with no attempt to reason either for or against hia 
well-known system. When I first took up the Fichtean writings 
I felt utterly amazed and puzzled at the strangeness of their im- 
mediate object, which seemed to be the dissolution of the world 
of sight and sense. The proposition that all which I can see, 
hear, and perceive is but the creation of my own mind, seemed to 
me both objectless and senseless. At the same time, I could not 
but feel in Fichte himself the presence of an intellectual grasp, of 
a moral power which commanded my attention, and compelled 
me to follow his fine-spun and complex reasoning with interest 
and attention. I felt, too, that, while dating from Kant, Fichte 
had added to the work of the former an original conception of his 
own. Kant had asserted and proved that our objective knowledge 
is simply that of appearances and impressions. Fichte went much 
further, and made their very appearances and impressions the re- 
flection of our own mode of being. The ego thus became an zh&o- 
\\\ie prius, and was shown to be not only prior but sole. 

I cannot but think that Kant's agnosticism had an immediate 
relation to the thought of his age. It was, I think, a philosophic 
protest against the dogmatism of the then popular theology and 
the irresponsible assumptions of the metaphysical systems then in 
vogue. Schoolmen and divines enforced their own conclusions 
upon the believing and thinking world as the dicta of absolute 
knowledge. Kant denies them the authority of any such knowl- 
edge. Their ttoO a-Toy assumed to be not only without the sensi- 
ble world, but within the unseen world. Kant asserted that they 
had no such position, while he still held to religious ideas as the 
substance of things hoped for, and to the moral law by the evi- 
dence of things not seen. 

Fichte's more advanced position is justified by Schelling as the 
logical perfecting of the Kantian theory. In his view, Kant's 
reasoning failed in its explanation of the thino in itself, which we 
might, perhaps, translate as the object absolute. This object ab- 
solute, source and end of all knowledge, is, in Kant's view, an 
algebraic x, an absolutely unknown quantity. He places it be- 
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yond the region of the categories, while we, obliged to think of it 
as existing and real, must apply to it the conditions of those very 
categories. Fichte explains this a? as the egOj and, indeed, as the 
ego of human consciousness. The I am, the awakening to con- 
sciousness of every rational being, determines for him the whole 
system of outward appearances. Thus, nothing exists but the 
human race. As Fichte explicitly states, all else has no existence 
save in the necessary representations which the ego makes to 
itself. 

As I do not wish to place either myself or my audience in the 
acrobatic attitude necessary for the entertainment of this theory, 
I Mall dismiss it at once as a metaphysical fiction which, like some 
mathematical fictions, may have or may have had its use in reme- 
dying the excess of other logical or psychological statements. A 
moral truth it undoubtedly has. We are a priori to our lives. 
Our predominant affections, and the relation of those to our hu- 
man will, do, indeed, create for us all that is intrinsic in our ex- 
periences, and much which might pass as the result of adventitious 
circumstance. So much I find in the Kantian doctrine. Fichte's 
negation of external things is for me simply dialectic, and affords 
no rule by which to live. 

lu Fichte's other writings we find the noblest ideals of public 
and of private life. The spirit of self-sacrifice is with him the 
central point of obligation, inducing in the individual devotion to 
ideal right and the interests of the race, and rendering possible 
the coordination of the state. It is human, he allows, to pursue 
•one's own advantage and neglect that of others as far as the insti- 
tutions of society will allow. But it is also and still more human 
to suffer for the right, to put wealth and reputation out of sight 
for conscience' sake, and to lay down one's life for one's friends. 

In his theory of the state, the predominant maxim is this sacri- 
fice of the individual to the interests of the race, which the state 
is supposed to represent. In this sacrifice he recognizes no limits 
— he presents it as absolute and universal. Every individual in 
the state should take part in it, and recognize the right of the 
state not only to a part but to the whole of his life and power. 
The dignity of citizenship then becomes the right of all, since 
each bears his part in the general sacrifice out of which the state 
comes. The agents of government are not the state. Princes 
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and rulers are only citizens. The poorest man is not less, nor the 
greatest more. The natural aim of the individual is enjoyment. 
The aim of the state is culture. And this aim is assigned to it by 
what Fichte calls " the art of nature." He elsewhere describes 
this as a zweckmassig direction in higher nature — i. e., in the des- 
tiny of the human race — througli which the race, without its own 
knowledge or desire, is led towards the legitimate ends of its being. 
In such a statement the feudal theory of the state disappears like 
a dissolving view. The saying of Louis XIY, " IJetat c'est moi" 
would make one laugh, if it did not recall the tears and blood 
which wiped it out forever. " I am the state ! " Well, then, 
might thy successor say, "After me, tlie deluge." Fichte's theory 
of the state will hardly be adopted among us without some con- 
troversy. It is, indeed, an over-statement, and has so much the 
tone of a compulsory abnegation of personal considerations that 
it may appear to us tyrannical. " Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness " is a more congenial statement. But this is defective, 
because it does not mention among its objects the promotion of 
the common good. The idea of self-sacriiice, made so prominent 
by Fichte, belongs to the working of the state, and, without it, no 
state can long endure. Our greatest danger in America is lest 
this idea should vanish, as the "lost arts" have done. Fichte 
further insists that from the earliest times there must have existed 
a normal society, whose manners and customs were in strong con- 
trast with the barbarous life which surrounded it. The growth 
of civilization, according to him, could- only have come out of the 
encounter of those opposite forms of society, since this growth 
consists in the gradual conquest of barbarism by culture, out of 
which come improved laws and stable institutions. Whether 
Fichte in this adopted as his normal group the Greek or the He- 
braic people does not appear, since he omits to name the ideal 
race, whose historical existence he assumes as an inevitable fact. 

The philosopher Schelling comes next in the order of our pres- 
ent considerations, and must be mentioned, though within very 
brief limits. This eminent man seems somehow to have been 
dropped by the studious public between Kant and Hegel. His 
name is familiar to all who know the names of German philoso- 
phers, but his doctrines are so little discussed even among studi- 
ous people that I was surprised at hearing Dr. Hedge say, quite 
1 9 
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lately, that he considered him a more remarkable and original man 
than either Fichte or Hegel. The reason for giving in this con- 
nection more than a passing mention of Schelling is in the fact 
that, more than Fichte, perhaps, he founds upon Kant, and that 
his comments upon both of these philosophers are acute and inter- 
esting. 

Schelling has left among his published writings a brief paper 
entitled " Imraanuel Kant," in which he has more to say concern- 
ing the master himself than concerning liis doctrines, of wliich he 
treats very fully in his lectures on " The Philosophy of Revelation," 
and possibly elsewhere. He recognizes the naivete and personal 
excellence of the master, and finds in the perfection of his work 
and the elegance of his simple tastes some coniirmation of his 
supposed French descent, 

Schelling couples in thought the revolution made by Kant in 
philosophy with the French Revolution. He ascribes to this ter- 
rific agency the rapid spread of the Kantian doctrines, and explains 
the simultaneous decline of the two revolutions by the fact of 
their negative character, and of their having attempted to settle 
the controversy between the abstract and the actual — a contro- 
versy which, he says, Kant found as irreconcilable in speculative 
thought as the fathers of the French Revolution found it in politi- 
cal action. 

Schelling calls his own work on " The Philosophy of Revela- 
tion " the grounding of a positive philoso|)hy. He, perhaps, hoped 
to do what Kant had left undone, and, taking the work of his 
predecessor as purely critical, designed to supplement its negations 
by a system of positive authority and acceptance. His rehabili- 
tation of Bacon and the Empirics tends in this direction, and 
many in the present day will be grateful to him for the justice 
which he renders to the intentions of the Experimentalists. Yet 
I demur at the interpretation by which Schelling considers the 
system of Kant to be one of pure negation. For these terms, 
negative and positive, are terras of interchangeable significance. 
Were I, for example, in chains, the chains w^uld be positive, and 
my freedom negative. Should some one break m\' chain for me, 
his action might be called negative, so far as regards the chain, 
but in relation to my freedom it would be positive. A system of 
thought which limits the spontaneous and normal action of the 
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human mind is negative. A system which forbids the imposition 
of relative concepts as absolute truths I must consider as positive 
in its results, even if negative in its procedure. The corrective 
negations of philosophy are like the breaking of the chain which 
I have imagined. They rectify the errors which accompany hu- 
man thought, and which often in their accumulation so obscure 
the truth that nothing positive can be taught until tliey are swept 
away. 

Schelling says that Kant's table of categories had in Germany 
for twenty years an authority as absolute as that of the ten com- 
mandments. Writing, perhaps in the neighborhood of 1830, he 
speaks of Kant, and even of Fichte, as already superseded in the 
philosophical predilection of the time. He yet abides by his belief 
in the permanent value of their work, and in the great and lasting 
service wliich the greater man and the lesser had rendered to the 
cause of philosophy. 

Leaving for the moment this questioiTof the negative and posi- 
tive aspects of philosophy, it will perhaps be important to explain 
here the way in which, according to Schelling, the French Kevo- 
Jution was helpful to the spreading of Kant's philosophy. This 
philosophy, he avers, led the German nation to an earlier recogni- 
tion of the true features of the Eevolution, and this recognition 
brought with it a renewed conviction of the eternal, self-sustain- 
ing power of right and of the social order. Kant's work was 
recognized as establishing the groundwork of their steadfast and 
immutable principles, and it thus became a work of universal 
acceptance, available to world's people and statesmen. This we 
must call a positive service. 

One more result of an availing study of Kant will be that the 
student will be induced by it to part with certain cherished cob- 
webs which the ingenious brain is apt to weave for its own delec- 
tation, and in which the mind itself becomes entangled, like a 
spider caught in his own web. 

Among these cobwebs we may class such devices as Sweden- 
borg's spirits, degrees, and localities of the unseen world. Now, 
if Kant teach us nothing else, he will teach us that all this me- 
chanical construction of circles, of ranks, of entities, of shelves 
upon which spiritual things are laid away in their order — he will 
teach us, I say, that systems of this sort have neither foundation 
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nor place in true philosophy, whose first principle is that we can 
hav^e no sensible perceptions regarding nowmena. Akin to this i& 
the saying of Holy Writ that spiritual things must be spiritually 
discerned. 

I am zealous against these inventions because their imagined 
mechanism in the end materializes the mind that gives it room. 
All manner of nnverifiable and unsubstantial hypotheses may 
come to us with these baseless visions, and claim entertainment 
and authority. 

The equilibrium of thought, it is true, appears to have a certain 
mechanical character, and we all make large nse of similes bor- 
rowed from the action of visible things, such as moral rising ?nd 
falling, imaginative soaring, floating, weaving, and the like. But 
this mechanical expression should always be held for what it is — 
a mere subjective self-help for the mind, not binding on other 
minds, and having nothing to do with the essentials either of rea 
son or experience. 

I remember that the studies in philosophy which I made before 
I became acquainted with the Kantian writings induced or 
allowed me to consider most of the evils of society as constant 
factors in the economy of individual and national life. In my 
mind I made various efforts to explain and illustrate the working 
of the great social machinery, and so to dispose of the seeming 
evils as to give them the oflBce of weight and retardation in move- 
ments which without them might run into indefinite and fatal 
acceleration. Among the mystics whom I mentioned the other 
day, Swedenborg and Spinoza had, I think, established me in this 
idea. The eternal hells of the one, and the massive passivity of 
the other, led me to look upon wrong and suffering as permanent 
institutions. 

In Kant's writings I heard the eternal " Thou shalt " in its 
trumpet tone" of victory. No longer did it seem a command of 
transcendent excellence, which mankind would probably always 
continue to evade. Its positive command would enforce obedi- 
ence in virtue of its very beauty and perfection. The reason of 
mankind, nobly appealed to, would nobly respond. The motto of 
Constantine, '^tovt<j> vUa,''^ "By this thou shalt conquer," gave 
the cross a certain subservience to his personal ambitions. " This 
shall conquer thee by thy heart's best love " is a more fitting pre- 
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diction. And that trumpet sound which I liave just described 
brought ine out of the ranks of those who pray, and snffer, and 
scarcely hoi)e, into view at least of the army of great hearts who 
so trust the great command that hope itself becomes confirmed 
into certainty. 

The claims of original creation in all departments of literature 
may be more or less contested, because much that literature ex- 
presses was in the minds of men already, and pbilosophers inherit 
much from each other and from antiquity ; but I do think that 
no philosopher has stated so simply or so strongly as Kant lias 
done the proper relation of the moral law to man, no one has 
made so clear the universal heritage of the race in the domain of 
tmbounded and undying good. 

The world does move. There is a good deal of philosophizing 
done in Kant's direction, though few heads are strong enough to 
entirely explore and repeat his analysis of human faculties, and 
his synthesis of human life. Kant was certainly a raet^phys'cian 
par excellence, and felt the joy of an athlete or an artist in strug- 
gling with difficulties which he felt sure of overcoming. Yet his 
humanity was larger even than his philosophy, and he held most 
dear the very objects which the apostles of progress write on their 
programmes, or emblazon on their shields. Peace, universal and 
enduring, was in his thoughts and in his heart. He saw that it 
could only come tlirough obedience to law ; but the law to which 
he did homage was that of every man's right, everywhere secured 
and respected. His conception of .human nature was noble, 
hopeful, inspiring. He possibly underrated the power of com- 
mon sense in the great community at large, which cannot be 
thought of as a community of philosophers. But in his day and 
in his coimtry free institutions and popular education had not 
done what they have to-day to raise the whole intellectual aver- 
age of the community. We may say to-day that while students 
of philosophy are not many, and philosophers are ver\' few, many 
of the best results of philosophy are becoming adopted and embod- 
ied in the administration of society. The possibility of a rational 
solution of social and national difficulties, the superiority of reason 
over force, and the applicability of the first to what has been 
always generally deemed the province of the latter — are not these 
the results of applied philosophy ? Again, the association of groups 
1 ) * XV— 19 
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of the most thoughtful people with the object of studying the 
needs of humanity and meeting them with its resources, the peace- 
ful coming together of men and women of opposite opinions for 
the purpose of reasoning out their differences, and building upon 
tlie final harmony a common house of faith — what are those but 
philosophical procedures ? 

On a late occasion I expressed to Dr. Hedge the extraordinary 
sense of emancipation which I had felt after reading tlie principal 
Kantian writings. The learned man confessed to a similar expe- 
rience, and the conversation ran upon tlie reason to be assigned 
for it. 

The moral reason for this sense of enfranchisement I conceive 
to reside in Kant's positive assertion of the moral power and obli- 
gation of man. Its intellectual reason I find in the a priori atti- 
tude of the mind to the world of perception which is so marked a 
feature of the Kantian philosophy. 

Margaret Fuller once said that she accepted the univeree, and 
Carlyle laughed heartily on hearing of it, and said, " I think she'd 
better." But each of us has an attitude towards the universe. We 
partly accept and partly make ourselves accepted by it. It seems 
to me important to set us before this great problem of life, this 
great plexus of interwoven forces, with a weapon in our hand, 
viz. : the inborn human judgment to which all the phenomena of 
experience are to be referred. 

When Christ said, " I have overcome the world," did He not 
tell ns that He had so stood before it, and decided what of it He 
would accept and Avhat should accept Hi in ? 

This is a practical question, because this faculty of judgment, so 
precious in man, may be lost or perverted through defective train- 
ing or false education. I think I may say that the downright 
ignorance of one who has labored but not studied is less likely to 
pervert or destroy this faculty than are the forms of mental train- 
ing which we may call absolute and tyrannical. I know whole 
classes of people whose merit in the eyes ol their spiritual direc- 
tors is precisely this, that they have abjured all spontaneous exer- 
cise of their own power of judgment. How trite is this statement ! 
Is not the right of private judgment still a debatable question in 
polite circles ? 
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I know others, women especially, who glide along through life 
ainder the influence only of its surface impressions. The haut ton 
of fashion in my youth had much of this indifferentism. The age 
preceding must have had, I think, still more, since old plays and 
novels represent for us that high-bred languor which had no an- 
swer for the most important announcement but to adjust its eye- 
glass and drawl out : " Is it so, indeed ? How very singular ! " 

The pedagogic attitude of the Kantian philosophy to such per- 
sons is that of a master with a rod in his liand. He says : " Do 
not play the fool. You are no such ninny as you pretend to be. 
Lordly reason is your birth-gift. Assert its dignity, and govern 
jinirself accordingly." 

I wish that I could sum up in a more satisfactory manner the 
uppreeiable results of Kant's labors. I will do this, however, as 
well as I can, asking you, first of all, to remember that he who is. 
now an inhabitant of the book-shelf was once a living, breathing 
man, who passed many years in the exercise of a laborious profes- 
sion. Many a set of pupils met him face to face, heard his brave 
words, and followed his profound teachings. He took part also 
in the general literary work of his time, and printed in divers 
periodicals his views of the writei's whose works came within his 
extended observation. He has left us in his lesser writings keen 
aperqus of manners and of character. His views of womankind 
were neither adequate nor prophetic ; but we must remember that 
the woman of the present day was not invented in Kant's day, 
or, if she was, he never saw her In Konigsberg. 

From what I have just said we may infer, to begin with, that 
Kant was, in his own sphere and place of living, a person of great 
intiuence, sure to leave his mark upon those who came in contact 
with him. Then we must remember that his doctrine, coldly re- 
ceived at first, was soon widely embraced throughout his native 
country as the surest antidote to the wild confusion and reign of 
terror which in his day fell upon Europe. Then let us recall the 
fact that a trio of eminent philosophers took his work for their 
starting-point, and, though diverging from him and from each 
other, yet wrougiit, each and all, as they could not have wrought 
if they had not had his legacy to work by. Then remember that 
Coleridge and Sir William Hamilton made him somewhat known 
in England; that Villers translated his works into French; that 
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Degerando gave an admirable synopsis of his sjstem in his " Com- 
parative History of Philosophy " ; and that Victor Cousin recog- 
nized and proclaimed his merits. Remember that Italy, which 
has Hegel, has in him a man who passed over the Kantian bridge, 
Kemember that in this country a few ripe scholars as long as 
fifty years ago were intimately acquainted with hia doctrine, and 
that this acquaintance has grown slowly bnt solidly among the 
studious public. Can you add up the sum now ? Can you meas- 
ure the extent of the debt we owe to this great thinker, who has, 
beyond any man of modem times, resolved doubt, confirmed 
faith, repressed dogmatism, and vindicated humanity ? No, 
Such debts cannot be measured. One little vista opens to us 
when we see that Theodore Parker received his instruction, and 
added it to that great wisdom and culture out of which he fed a 
hungering multitude, and judged the men and manners of his 
day. "William T. Harris, in turn, receives from Parker some ink- 
ling of Kant's value, and himself becomes first a disciple and then 
a teacher of philosophies. In all this, remember, there is follow- 
ing and leading; and he who can follow intelligently can also 
lead. Perhaps our last and briefest word about him may be that, 
having produced a work which remains one of the wonders and 
treasures of philosophy, he understood and helped to direct the 
progress of humanity, and, by influencing the noblest minds of 
modern times, has left his impress upon the fate aad history of the 
world. 



